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EXECUTIONS AT TYBURN AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


UNCERTAINTY exists as to the period when 
executions first took place at rien, and as 
to the actual site of the gallows. The subject 
was before the readers of ‘N. & Q. in 
I* S. ii., S. iii, and 4" §. and on the 
second of these occasions reference was made 
tothe execution of William Fitz Osbert, called 
“Longbeard,” at Tyburn, in 1196. This 
being an early period in London history, 
during which the usual place of death was 
at the Elms of Smithfield, I have carefully 
examined all mention of the execution by 
chroniclers and historians, and think it may 

well to record the evidence in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
rather than leave it to oblivion in my note- 


First, as to the site in Tyburn. The area 
of the ancient Domesday manor is undeter- 
mined, and its extension along the old Roman 
Way (now Oxford Street) is still an unsettled 
question. Its eastern boundary, correspond- 
ing with Tottenham Court Koad, is accepted, 
but its western limit is disputed. For al- 
though another Domesday manor, viz., Lile- 


to the same Roman Way, and to have ex- 
tended along it from the bourn, where is now 
Stratford Place, to the other Roman Way 
corresponding with Edgware Road, yet there 
is very good reason to believe that Tyburn 
manor stretched westward across the West- 
bourne (or Bayswater) district. Could this 
be established, it would appear that Lilestone 
was an intersecting manor, and that Tyburn 
manor lay both eastward and westward of 
Lilestone. But this difficult question, which 
awaits further research for its solution, I do 
not venture to discuss, and refer to it only as 
affecting the place of the earliest Tyburn 
executions. 

In this connexion I suppose it is generally 
imagined that at the execution of Longbeard 
and others the gallows were erected in the 
vicinity of the hamlet which clustered around 
—or at least was not far removed from—the 
little church of St. Johnt by the side of the 
old road where it was crossed by the Ey 
Bourn or Ty Bourn. Yet as this place was 
so far from London (some three miles from 
the Tower) when we have first mention of 
Tyburn as the place of execution, it has been 
suggested that the gallows may have been set 
up just within the limit of Tyburn manor 
—that is to say, just beyond the walls of 
St. Giles’s Hospital, where it is certainly 
known a later execution did take place. 
This would have reduced the distance by a 
mile. On the other hand, a valued contributor 
to these pages— who allows me to ventilate the 
idea—thinks it possible that at the meeting 
of the Roman Ways, where is now the Marble 
Arch, the powerful lords of Tyburn, the De 
Veres, may have exercised their manorial 
right of the gallows, and that the place thus 
established may have become that of execu- 
tions generally. This, of course, involves 
the conclusion that the site was in Tyburn 
manor. Those who do not so hold conjecture 
that the name which here distinguished the 
road, the lane, and the turnpike was brought 
thither by the gallows from the hamlet, 
whence they were removed as London grew. 
It may even be thought that “Tyburn” 
became a name for the gallows, as “The 
Elms ” had formerly been. 

It was on 6 April, 1196 (7 Richard I.), that 
William Fitz Osbert, called Longbeard, the 
patriot-rebel who suffered for resistance to 
onerous taxation, was dragged at the tails of 
horses from the Tower to Tyburn, and there 
hanged on a gibbet. Whether this inhuman 
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| 
cruelty was prolonged over the distance of 
three miles to Tyburn village, or of three | 


and a half miles to the meeting of the old 
roads, could scarcely have made a difference 
to the poor victim, who must have been 

or so let us hope 
How is the barbarity recorded? The con- 
temporary chronicler Ralph de Diceto, Dean 
of St. Paul’s, has “equorum ministerio per 
mediam civitatem trahitur ad furcas projx 
Tiburnam.” Roger of Wendover, another 
contemporary, uses the same words, and 
therefore may be thought to have borrowed 
them, though in doing so he confirmed the 


record. He merely seeks to improve the 
Latinity of the place-name, which very 
curiously he renders Z'i/urcinam. From 


these two contemporary chroniclers is de 
rived the fact that Longbeard was hanged at 
Tyburn, wherever in that manor may have 
been the very site of the gallows. Any other 
evidence is less important than theirs ; and 


Tyburn being clearly named as the place of | 
execution, it is difficult to understand how | 


any historians, eg., Stow and Lambert, if 
indeed these chronicles were before them, 
could have substituted Smithfield for Ty burn. 
The chroniclers would not have written 
Tyburn if they meant Smithfield. 

Gervasse of Canterbury, another contem- 
porary, has simply “ad u/mos tractus,” with 
out any positive designation of the place. 
And as “The Elms” so long indicated 
the common place of death at Smithfield, 
was, indeed, a name for it, it is probable that 
the words of Gervasse have been misunder- 
stood. It may be that by “ Elms” he simply 
meant gallows, for it is evident that the 
tree’s name was so applied. Also it can be 
shown that elms (which abounded in the 
London district) grew at Tyburn, for a later 
chronicler, Adam Murimuth, recording the 
execution of Mortimer in 1330, places it in one 
MS. “apud Elmes,” and in another “ad ulmos 
de Tybourne ” (ed. Sir Edw. Maunde Thomp- 
son, p. 62). 


William of Newburgh, also a contemporary | 


recorder of Longbeard’s execution, has merely 
“patibulo appensus est”; and similarly 
Roger of Hoveden, “trahitur ad patibulum.” 
Matthew Paris, a later chronicler, has “ad 
ulmetum per medium Londoniz trahitur...... 
et suspensus est per catenam in patibulo ” 

Now let us see how the historians read the 
chroniclers. Holinshed (1577) has : 

“William with the long beard (a/ias Fitz Osbert) 
was from thence (the Tow | drawn with horses to 
the place of execution called fhe El/mes, and there 
hanged on a gibbet.” 

Thus the Tudor historian does not name the 


relieved of consciousness. | 


lace ; neither do the later historians Speed, 
lume, Henry, Turner, Stubbs, or Freeman. 
*Rotuli Curie 


| Palgrave (Introduction to 
| Regis,’ 1835) has :— 
‘*William [Fitz Osbert] was dragged over the 
rough and flinty roads to 7'yburn, where his lace. 
rated and almost lifeless carcass was hung in chains 
on the fatal elm. 
[It is clear that this writer had decided that 
“the fatal elm” or gallows was at Tyburn. 
Lingard also (1849): “ Fitz Osbert was hastily 
tried, condemned, dragged at the tail of a 
horse to the elms at Tyburn, and hanged in 
chains with nine of his followers.” Our latest 
authority, the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ is, so it appears to me, scarcely fair 
in its deduction: “William Fitz Osbert...... 
was dragged through the city to the Elms (at 
Smithfield), and there hanged in chains.” 
The parenthesis is the dictionary’s,and cannot 
be said to be warranted, for, as we have seen, 
Gervasse, the contemporary, although he has 
“the Elms,” does not say they were at Smith- 
field, nor does M. Paris (though Mr. Luard, his 
| editor, has thus annotated) nor yet Holinshed, 
|who uses similar terms. The dictionary 
| ignores the contemporary record of Ralph de 
| Diceto and Roger of Wendover to the effect 
ithat Fitz Osbert was hanged at Tyburn; 
and I think it must be allowed that, view- 
ing their record, Palgrave and Lingard 
have properly concluded that the place was 
Tyburn, although it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible at present, to determine the very site of 
the gallows. W. L. Rurroy. 
(To be continued.) 


JESSE AND SELWYN. 

In 1843 John Heneage Jesse published 
‘George Selwyn and his Contemporaries.’ It 
contained a large number of letters addressed 
to Selwyn, and very few (I think only eight) 
from Selwyn. The latter are such as might 
very probably have been written in draft and 
then copied ; one is endorsed as a copy. 

As the publication of Selwyn’s letters to 
the Earl of Carlisle, first by the Historical 
MSS. Commission, and since by Mr. Roscoe, 
has again directed attention to Selwyn, it 
may be well that I should state what I have 
heard concerning the source of Jesse’s publi- 
| cation. 
| Early in the last century—probably about 
1825 or a few years afterwards—some papers, 
relating, I believe, to the private estate of 

George IIL, were wanted, and as it was sup- 
| posed that they might be at the office of the 
| Commissioners of Land Revenues, Works, and 


| Buildings, my father, who was then a junior 
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clerk in that office, was directed to sates a 
search for them. In the course of that search 
he came upon two locked boxes which gave no 
external indication of their contents, and 
about which no one knew anything. They 
were opened, and were found to contain papers 
relating to Selwyn, who had been Surveyor 

General of Crown Lands, &e., and to have 
inside the lids directions in his handwriting 
that in case of his death they should be 
delivered to his executors. They, or the 
survivor or represents atives of them, were 
duly informed, but failed to take away the 
boxes, which remained at the Office. It was 
from these papers, as my father told me, that 
the letters published by Jesse were derived. 

In the preface he says :— 

“To those who have kindly and liberally per- 

mitted the editor to avail himself of the letters in 
their possession, the editor takes this further oppor- 
tunity of expressing his sincere thanks.” 
But my father’s impression was that the 
publication was unauthorized, and was 
~ ted by the Carlisle family. Of this, 
however, I have no proof. 

In the first paragraph of his preface Jesse 
refers to Selwyn’s habit of preserving, “ not 
only every letter addressed to him during 
the course of his long life, but also the most 
trifling notes and unimportant memoranda. 
The contents of the boxes were of this miscel- 
laneous character. A few unimportant 
documents were taken by my father, and are 
now in my possession. The only one of any 
interest is a scrap in the handwriting of 
Horace Walpole, w hich is as follows :— 

Deak Str,—Do send me the 3™ vol. of Rousseau ; 
take care, for a few leaves of this 2' are loose. 
lam this instant going to Strawberry-Hill; 1 don't 
know how to ask you to goand dine there, but if 
you should like it, I will bring you back as soon 
as we Yrs., &e. 

“tL | 
[am not sure whether the second word is 
Sir, or Sn, or St. 

Whether Jesse returned the MSS. he had 
made use of I do not know. From what is 
said in Mr. Roseve’s letter to the Atheneum 
it would seem that he did not. 

Some of the Selwyn papers still remain at 
the Ottice of Woods ; but as there is a question 
who is entitled to them, the publie are, very 
properly, not allowed to examine them. | 
Probably Jesse published all that were of 
interest and fit publication, 
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aaa nor whether J. H. Jesse was a clerk in 
the Ottice before he obtained a clerkship in 
the Admiralty. J. F. Rorron. 


THE FATHER OF EUSTACE FITZ JOHN, 

My suggested identification of the father 
of Eustace fitz John in ‘N. & Q. nineteen 
years ago (5'" S. xii. 83), which the writer of 
the article on E ustace in the ‘Dic ‘tionary of 
National Biography’ was afraid to adopt, 
has been recently confirmed by some new 
particulars to be found in Mr. Round’s valu- 
able ‘Calendar of Documents in France,’ 
Rolls Series, published last year (i. 253). 

The received pedigree of the Burkes is 
comp letely overthrown; it was obviously 
fictitious, and can now be replaced by one on 
a sure foundation, but still showing a hitherto 
unsuspected connexion between Eustace and 
William fitz Aldeline. 

[t isthe millof Viem(Vains, near Avranches), 
given to the monks of Mont St. Michel by 
Robert, Count of the Normans, which has 
revealed these facts, or rather confirmed my 
suggestions. It appears that at the time of the 
count’s death in 1035, when he was returning 
from Jerusalem, Abbot Suppo (1033, ob. 4 Nov. 
1061), in spite of the opposition of the monks, 
sold this mill to Ranulf the moneyer. “But 
afterwards, in the time of Abbot Ranulf 
(1061-8), the mill came to Gualaran, son of 
[the above] Ranulf—other heirs failing "—as 
the memorandum, not contemporary, asserts, 

“and was bought [back] from him ata high 
price. Some fifteen years, more or less, later 
[1076], the said John [fitz Richard] suddenly 
claimed the mill and seized it without making 
any proof of his right, the Abbot Ranulf 
vigorously resisting.” The matter was brought 
before the king by the abbot, w ho obtained 
judgment in his favour. Thisis undoubtedly 
the John fitz Richard | took to be the nephew 


lof Waleran and father of Eustace fitz John 


long ago, and whom [ think so still—the John 
*‘monoculus” of the printed pedigrees, so 
called from a misreading of a passage in the 
‘Chron. of Roger de Hoveden,’ where his son 
Eustace is described as “luseus et proditor 
nequam.” unless, indeed, both were one-eyed. 

If we could trust the memorandum in the 
‘Register of Malton Priory’ made in the time 
of Jolin de Vesci (1254-88), John had a brother 


| named Serlo viz., Serlo de Burgh or de 
| Pembrocke—-but what we know about him 


Edward Jesse, J. H. Jesse’s father, was a| from the history of Fountains Abbey would 


derk in the Office of Woods, &ce. He was 


appointed Deputy-Surveyor of Royal Parks | 


and Palaces before 1830. Whether he then 
ceased to be a clerk in the Office I do not 


place him a generation later. I cannot 
Sapheln the reason why John fitz Richard 
should have given the tithes of Saxlingham, 
in Norfolk, to the distant abbey of G loucester, 
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unless he were related or indebted tothe Abbot 
Serlo, who until 1072 had been a monk at 
Mont St. Michel. If not a brother of John, 
Serlo must have been some relative, for a few 
days after the death of Eustace in Wales, 
Henry IL. confirmed all the lands of Serlo to 
Eustace’s son and heir, William “de Vesci.” 
It may possibly be new to some readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ that William fitz Aldeline was a 
Yorkshireman, and not in any way connected 
with William de Burgh, with whom he had 
long been identified by the heralds. Who he 
really was I found many years ago from Harl. 
MS. 800; and the late Mr. Holmes, editing 
this MS. for the Yorks. Archeological Journal, 
xii. 139, did the same in 1894. The 
anonymous author of ‘The Norman People’ 


| has identified Aldeline, William’s father, with 


a contemporary namesake at Aldfield, near 
Ripon, but it has yet to be proved, and he 
knew nothing about his being lord of the 
manor of Thorpe Audlin, near Pontefract, so 
called after him to this day. 

It may be worth while mentioning here 
that Aldelm is a very old misreading of the 
letters in for an m, a thing easily done in 
medieval MSS. 

I append a pedigree necessary to make all 
this more clear. It is only Serlo de Burgh and 
Agnes de Valoines who do not stand very 
satisfactorily the test of probable dates. 
Agnes must have been much more than sixty 
in 1185 (“ plusquam” in the record), and her 
niece Agnes was then sixty. 


Ranulf the moneyer (of Caen) bought the mill of Viem, saad | ‘=aere 


over with the Conqueror, had lands in 

Essex, &c., the tithes of which he gave 

to the Abbey of St. Stephen at Caen; | 
had the mill of Viem; dead 1086. 


| 
Waleran fitz Ranulf of Caen, 1066, isin] 


ran had_ the 
barony in Essex, 


| 
John fitz 


| 
Richard, father of=-...... 


| 

John, “nepos Walerami,” 1086, held=...... 
among other manors Saxlingham in| de Burgh 
Norfolk, the tithes of which John “ fitz 


| 
Conan had 
the mill of 


John, so brother or 
Amblie near 


brother-in-law of 


Waleran ; qy. dead Caen, 1066; 
1086. had a dau. 
| 
y. Serlo 


or de 


&c., 1086 ; living Richard” gave to Gloucester Abbey Pembrocke. 
1094. before 1104; seized the mill of Viem, 1076. 
Robert ==Juliana (qy.—William de Pain=Sybil Beatrix,==-Eustace fitz=Agnes, William Agnes, 
Doisnell | dau.of John) Hastings, fitz dau. and | John gave | dau. fitz widow 
ad the 1130. John; h. of | rentin of John. of Roger 
fief of dead Ivo de | Saxlingham Wm. de Va- 
Waleran 1137. | Vesci. | to Glou. fitz loines; 
her grand- | | ; Nigel. zet.6Uand 
father, d. July, more, 
1130. | | 1157. | 1185. 
Juliana,=William fitz Alde-=Eustacia de Cecily, Agnes, William “‘ de=...... Richard=...... 
dau. line, of Thorpe} Courtenay m. widow of Tesci,” fitz 
and h., | Audlin, co. York. | (qy. dau. of Roger, Hubert de son and heir; Eustace, | 
1166. The king’s dapifer, eginald) LEarlof Mont- d. 1185. Con 
and in 1176 his| m.2Lucas Here- chenesy; | stable of 
deputy in Lreland. | fitz John. ford. wt. 60, 1185. | Chester. 
| 
Ralf, qy. John “de Cour-=-Emma_ Eustace de Vesci in=...... Matilda, m. 
d, s.p. tenay” of Hurst- exchange gave his Adam de Carlisle. 
Courtenay, co. lands in Saxlingham A 
York, d. s.p. to Adam de Carlisle. 
A. 8. Enis. 
Westminster, 


“ Banpy-LEGGED ”=“ KNocK-KNEED.”— The ie., with the concavity inwards—but the 


“Don’t be sure about 


old maxim, too 

anything,” applies here. Ninety-nine men 

out of every hundred would say at once given. 
that “ bandy - legged” = “ le 


‘E.D.D. does not admit this fact. Its 
assertion is in accordance with the heading 
From the point of view of the afore- 


gged” —, said ninety-nine, the ‘ H.E.D.’ makes matters 
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worse, for it asserts, in parenthesis, that 
Huloet identified “ bow-legged” with “ knock- 
kneed.” The resulting situation is so distress 
ing to one’s ideas as to be almost pathetic, 
and there does not seem to be any definite 
conclusion to the question as to how one 
stands in this case. Such etymology as there 
is for “ bandy” is on the side of “knock” ; 
and if the question of the term as applied to 
a dog’s legs be taken up, there is no decisive- 
ness in this respect, because dogs have two 
pairs of legs, the fore legs bowed and the 
hind legs knocking, as regards the hocks. 
While one cannot be too grateful for full and 
exact information, it is sad to see one’s 
lifelong ideas sharing the fate of Troy and 
“the Maypole in the Strand.” One has doubts 
of the Gow Chrom. “Time will doubt of 
Rome.” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


“Brittycock” Hat.—It is odd to find the 
Edinburgh Review, in its first number of the 
century, giving the stamp of its authority 
to the following etymological crotchet 
(pp. 103-4) :-— 

“Later, Mr. Thomas William Coke, famous in 
Norfolk, and afterwards Lord Leicester, brought 
his hounds into the county Coke 
himself, besides being a fox-hunter, is now 
remembered by many as a friend of agriculture; it 
is, however, forgotten by most persons that he was 
the inventor of the ‘ Billy Coke’ hat.” 

“Forgotten”! How many persons ever 
knew it? We have, indeed, evidence, on the 
canvas of Gainsborough, that Coke wore a 
broad- brimmed hat; but broad - brimmers 
were invented long before Coke was born 
(1752), and at the commencement of the reign 
of George III. (1760) cocked hats were worn 
with an average breadth of brim of 6°/, inches 
(see Planchée’s ‘British Costume,’ 1847 ed., 
p.400). In default of a view of Gainsborough’s 
painting, I cannot know what was the exact 
shape or set of Coke’s hat. It is hard, how- 
ever, to believe that he was its “inventor” or 
designer ; and the assertion in Brewer's 
‘Phrase and Fable’ that the “Coke hat” is 
still known among hatters does not prove 
that hats of the pattern worn by Coke were 


less that there was ever such a designation as 
a“Billy Coke” hat. The notion is incredible, 
for when anybody possesses two Christian 


names the first in order is that by which | 


he is called, except in very rare instances. 
Thomas William Coke would therefore have 

n, among his familiars, Tommy Coke. 
But to break through rule is an easy feat for 
the etymology-guesser ; and in the present 
case the next step, the assumption of a 
corruption of “Billy Coke” to “ billycock,” 


is equally easy. Dr. Murray either ignores 
or passes over all this, merely hazarding a 
suggestion that “ billycock ” is a corruption of 
‘** bully-cocked,” a term certainly applied to 
cocked broad - brimmers in 1721. Unfortu- 
nately, he is unable to adduce any example of 
“billycock” antecedent in date to 1862. Such 
a corruption is, at any rate, more feasible than 
that affirmed by the late Dr. Brewer, and 
there is a possibility of earlier instances of 
“billycock” coming to notice; but we may 
be quite sure that “Billy Coke” never had 
existence save in the etymologaster’s crooked 
conceit—the same conceit that fabricated 
huffetier, to cite a notorious instance of word 
derivation. F. ADAMs. 


“BETTER TO HAVE LOVED AND LOST.”— 
What Dr. Currie considered “the last-finished 
offspring of Burns’s muse” was his tender and 
haunting address to Jessie Lewars — the 
steadfast friend of his declining days—under 
the title “A health to ane I loe dear.” The 
following stanza of that lyric is expressed 
with the poet’s customary felicity of diction 
and decisive intensity of feeling :— 

Altho’ thou maun never be mine, 
Altho’ even hope is denied ; 
*Tis sweeter for thee despairing 
Than ought in the earl beside. 
There is no intention of saying here that the 
author of ‘In Memoriam’ drew upon Burns 
for the sentiment of one of his most popular 
stanzas ; nor shall surprise be expressed even 
at an admission of inability to grasp kinship 
of idea in the two passages. But there need 
be no hesitation in asserting that the 
luxurious tension of hopeless love is not 
better depicted anywhere than in these 
thrilling lines of Burns. Tuomas BayNe. 


“ Manurance.”—In my copy of the ‘ Tithe 
Award for Sedgeford’ this word twice occurs 
in the sense of tenure or occupation. John- 
son (1755) says of it, “an obsolete word, 
worthy of revival.” Probably it never was 
quite obsolete, as its use in 1842 serves to 
show ; but none of the more modern diction- 


aries Ive} » edi ‘ ’ 
samed after him by his contemporaries, far | aries gives it, and the editors of the ‘ H.E.D. 


may be glad to know of this instance of its 
survival. INGLEBY. 


Forecourt, &c., ASHBURNHAM Houvusg, 
WesTMINSTER.—The mention of the fore- 
court to Clopton Hall in my reply to the 
query re ‘Columbaria’ (ante, p. 116) calls to 
my mind the paved forecourt at Ashburn- 
ham House, Westminster, and naturally also 
brings back recollections of the house as it 
appeared in 1881, before alterations, when I 
made measured drawings for study. I have 
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always regretted the removal of an old 
entrance gateway with a porters room, 
through which one passed into the forecourt 
paved in geometric pattern with two kinds 
of stone of differing tint. When the entrance 
door and the garden door at the back stood 
open in summer time, it was pleasant to 
catch a glimpse suggesting the terraced 
garden beyond the partly paved court at 
the back. There was an interesting classic 
summer - house built against the garden 
boundary (the wall of the south cloister 
walk), directly opposite the doorways of the 
house—an ideal place to sit in—and I regret 
that this feature was also removed. 

The external accessories of this house, 
linking it so well with the past, seemed to 


me to give it an additional interest, but [| 


suppose the paved forecourt must remain as 
it was. H. Sree. 


Human Remarys rounp oN Roop-Lort 
Starrs aT Macues, MoNnMOUTHSHIRE. 
quote from the Feho of 16 October, 1900: 

“During the renovation of the ancient church at 
Machen, near Newport, some plaster was removed 
from the west side of the building and two built- 
up doorways were disclosed. On pulling down the 
masonry, stairways leading to the rood-loft were 
discovered, and within the space two human skele- 
tons were found. The church records do not throw 
any light on the matter, except that for over 200 
years nothing seems to have been known of the 
existence of the stairways.” 

Some further corroboration of this rather 
strange discovery would be useful. 
W. B. Gerisu. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


Memoriat To Jonn Ruskry.—A memorial 
to John Ruskin has been placed in the church 
of St. Paul, Herne Hill. It consists of a tablet 
of coloured marble, with inscription, sur- 
mounted by a medallion portrait in white 
marble by Mr. Brindley. The inscription is 
as follows :— 

“John Ruskin, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., born in 

loomsbury, Feb. 8, 1819. Brought to 28, Herne 
Hill by his parents in 1823. He dwelt in Herne 
and Denmark Hill for tifty years. His later days 
were chiefly lived upon the shore of Coniston Lake, 
yet under the roof where he grew up he had a home 
in this parish to the end, the house having panes 
into the possession of his cousin and adopted 
daughter Sous and her husband Arthur Severn. 
Died at Brantwood, Jan. 20, 1900. Buried at Conis- 
ton, Jan. 25, 1900. ‘The words of the wise are as 
goads, and as nails well fastened are the words of 
masters of assemblies.’” 

N.S. S. 

Hanpet: a Retic.—A precious relic of 
Handel was shown by Mr. Shedlock last 
Saturday at the meeting of the Incorporated 


Society of Musicians. The relic is a book 
of harpsichord pieces, written by Handel's 
friend Johann Krieger, organist at Zittay 
for more than half a century, and published 
at Nuremberg in 1699. The copy was pre- 
sented to Handel by the composer, It is one 
of the earliest examples of music printing 
extant, and was evidently greatly cherished 
by Handel Mr. Shedlock traced its history, 
showing how it was given by the great com- 
poser as a rare gift to his friend Bernhard 
Granville, brother of Mrs. Delany, from 
whom it descended to Major Bevil Granville, 
who himself lent it to Mr. Shedlock. On 
the title-page it is described as “ Anmuthige 
Chavili Terburg”; and at the end of the 
preface, which is in the old German character, 
are the words “ Zittau, 20th December, 1699, 
Christ year running toan end.” N.S. 8. 


Book or Common Prayer.—Now that a 
| reprint of the Book of Common Prayer has 
lagain become necessary, it would be inter- 
}esting to know why Messrs. Eyre & Spottis- 
woode have in very recent years altered the 
punctuation of the Lord’s Prayer. In all 
older issues the King’s Printers and the 
Oxford and Cambridge Presses alike printed: 
“Thy will be done in earth, As it is in 
heaven.” For some reason or other the first 
named now print: “Thy will be done, in 
earth as it is in heaven.” The initial capital, 
which in the Prayer Book marks a pause 
and a fresh lead by the minister, is aban 
doned in the word “as,” while the point 
is placed after “done,” instead of after 
“earth.” The result, when the minister 
is reading or singing from a five-year-old 


service book, while the choir and con- 
gregation are provided with new _ books, 
resembles the confusion which is caused 


when the clergy ignore (as nine-tenths of 
them do) the same pauses marked by capitals 
in the confession in the Communion Service. 
In the latter the capital initials do not all 
follow points, and it is hard to say for what 
those who ignore them think they are there. 


A. T. &. 


Heaps or Tatts.—A legal correspondent 
of the Standard (28 Jan.), discoursing of the 
privileges of our queens consort, says :— 

“It is necessary to mention one other curious 
class of property which is vested in the Queen 
Consort. The sturgeon and the whale are known 
as Royal fish, and when they are cast upon the 
coast of England they are both usually said to 
belong to the Crown. This is not strictly true. 
The sturgeon belongs to the King, but in the case 
of the whale the fish is divided between the King 
and his Consort. The King takes the head and the 
Queen the tail. The old writers justify this division 
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on the ground that the Queen needs the whale’s reference tothis matter. According to Heath, 


tail to furnish her wardrobe with whalebone ! 


he was father of the dramatic writer contem- 


The old writers should have known that | porary with Shakespeare. His will was 
baleen (to adopt the spelling of Ogilvies proved in 1585 (P.C.C, Brudenell, 29), the 
‘Comprehensive English Dietionary’) comes | sentence as to same being entered at fol. 26 


from the head and not from the tail of the 


whale, which, pace the legal correspondent, is 


not a fish at all. ST. SWITHIN. 


T. Lopce anp Sir J. Wuarre, Lori 


Mayors or Lonpox.—It appears from a 
curious and interesting contemporary entry, 
doubtless in the autograph of John Stow, 
the antiquary, which | recently chanced to 


meet with at fol. 46b of a MS. of a miscel 


W. 


Tue Mint Price or Gotp.—-The present 
Mint price of gold, as we all know, is 
'3/. 17s. 10}d. per ounce. It has stood at that 
figure since the last reduction of the guinea, 
that to 21s. in 1717. By a table published in 
| Harris’s ‘Essay on Coins’ (part ii. p. 2), it 
appears that the weight of 20s. in tale—that 
is to say, of the pound sterling in silver, as 
fixed by 43 Elizabeth —was 3 oz. 17 dwt. 10gr. 


» of same register. 


aneous character, chiefly by earlier hands 
laneous character, chiefly by earlier hands, As the provisions of 43 Elizabeth were in 


contained in the Archiepiscopal Library at 
Lambeth, and numbered 306, that the first 


Lord Mayor of London who wore a beard 
was Sir Thomas Lodge, and also that his 
immediate successor in the mayoralty, Sir 


John White, not only did the like, but was 
the first to discard the ancient four-cornered 


“bonnet.” as worn by all his predecessors 
therein, in favour of a round cap, weighing 


less than four ounces. Thinking it will 


interest your readers, [ give a transcript as 


follows :— 
* 1563 

“syr Thomas lodge beynge mavr of london ware a 
beard, & was y® fyrst that (beynge mayr of london) 
evar ware any y® whiche was thowght to mayny 
people very straynge to leve y* cumly aunsyent cus- 
tom of shavynge theyr beards, nevartheles he ware 
y°comly auncient bonet wt ilij cornars as all othar 
his predysesowrs had done before hym, this S T. 
lodge brakse [—bracks=brays] and professe to be 
bangwe rieoute [ bankrupt, Fr. banque route = 
bankruptcy] in his maioralitie to the grete slandar 
of y* citie but y® next yere afftar ser John whit 
beynge mayre ware bothe a longe beard & allsoa 
rownd cape [sic=cap] y* wayed not iiij ounces 
whiche semyd to all men (in consyderacion of y* 
auncient bonyt) to be very vncomly/ ” 


The words from “this S T. lodge” to “ y*| 


citie” (inclusive) appear to have been sub- 
sequently added by Stow, and probably taken 
from another entry by him at fol. 70a of the 
same MS., under the like date, in which it is 
stated (/nter alia) that “ ser Thomas lodge (to 
y° great slaunda’ of y® wholl city) in y® ende 
of his maioralitie proffessyd to be banqe- 
row pte.” 

This Sir Thomas Lodge, it may be added, 
had during his mayoralty a somewhat serious 
quarrel witli Queen Elizabeth respecting the 
conduct towards him of a citizen, one Edwarc 
Skeggs, in his (the latter's) office of her 
Majesty’s purveyor, and was in consequence 
ultimately fined and compelled to resign his 
gown. The above statement as to Lodge 
professing to be bankrupt no doubt bears 


force in 1717, when the transition to the 
gold standard in England may be said to 
|have been definitely effected, one’s first im- 
pression, on glancing at these figures, would 
jnaturally be that there is an organic con- 
}nexion between them, or perhaps that they 
are different expressions of the same fact. 
Their similarity, however, appears to be due 
to the purest coincidence. The pound 
| sterling in tale, which was at the Conquest 
ll oz. dwt. troy—it was the Tower pound— 
| was brought down, by successive reductions, 
| by the end of Elizabeth’s reign, to the above- 
| named figure, 3 oz. 17 dwt. 10 gr., and remained 
at that tigure till the date of the adoption 


| of the present monetary ratio between gold 
and silver, which fixed the silver price of the 
| ounce of gold at 3/. 17s. 10}d. 

WARRAND CARLILE. 
| Haillie, Largs, Ayrshire. 


Queris, 
We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
| mation on family matters of only private interest 
to attix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
| direct. 


“LE TRECENTE CARICHE.”—In a letter of 
1651, from a schoolboy to his brother at 
Oxford, I find 

|‘*they have bin more fruitfull unto me, then that 
field in Sicily, called le trecente cariche, the field 
| of three hundred Loads, so called because it returns 
the Sower, three hundred for one year.” 
|l presume this field is a commonplace de- 
rived from some book of extracts or reading- 
book of the time. Can any of your readers 
guide me to the source of it ? 
J. R. Macratu. 
Queen s College, Oxford. 


SerRJEANT Berresworta.—May I ask if 
some one of your many readers can give the 
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Christian name of Serjeant Bettesworth, the | day designate the two great political parties, 
“booby Bettesworth” commemorated by | The only terms he knew them by were “The 


Swift, whose biographers have much to say 
of him, but do not sufficiently identify him ! 
Epwarp B. Tytor. 
Oxford. 


‘Tue Cius.’—I shall feel obliged 
if you can tell me how I can obtain this 
recitation. H. B. Stunt. 

12, Akerman Road, Brixton, 8. W. 


“PUT A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL.”—What is 
the original meaning of the expression, “ 
will put a spoke in his wheel”! Did it first 
mean to help or to injure aman? I think 
now it is popularly used in the latter sense. 

Haroip Lewis. 


Bristol. 

(“Both which bills were such spokes in their 
chariot wheels that made them drive much 
heavier.” See x. See also S. viii. 269, 
351, 576; ix. 601. The phrase certainly implies the 
idea of an obstruction. } 


STaANBURY OF DEVON AND CoRNWALL.— 
Any notes respecting this ancient family will 
oblige. Some years agoan elaborate pedigree 
was compiled for a member of the family, 
but all trace of it is lost. Perhaps some one 
may know whether it still exists. I 


“Butt anp Last.”—Can any one curious 
in signs explain the meaning of this sign at 
a public-house in the Highgate Road? It is 
not named in the ‘History of Signboards,’ 
by John Camden Hotten, 1866, nor in the 
. favern Signs’ in the various volumes of 
*N. & Everarp Home CoLeMan. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Monvun or Wottaston.—Pedigree wanted. 
(Mrs.) J. H. Cops. 


Sulhamstead, Berks. 


Hamitton.—I want information on the 
subject of William Hamilton, of Liscrooney, 
King’s County, whose daughters Elizabeth 
and Jane (coheiresses) married respectively a 
father and son, ¢.e., Sir Thomas Crosbie and 
David Crosbie, successive owners of Ardfert 
Abbey. David died in 1717. I am anxious 
to know to which particular branch of the 
Hamilton family William Hamilton belonged, 
and should be glad also to learn the name of 
his wife and those of her parents. 

KATHLEEN WarD. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


Hich anp Low: ConseRVATIVE AND 
LrperaL.—I was recently conversing with 
an octogenarian labourer concerning the 
election, and [ noticed that he never once 
used either of the words which in the present 


High Party ”=Conservatives, and “The Low 
Party "=Liberals. Were these titles at all 
general at the beginning of last century ! 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Fortu Famiry anp Arms.—In the Office 
of Arms in Dublin Castle the arms and crest 
described below are on record to “ Capt Sam! 
Forth of Col' Wolesley Regt of Horse.” Arms, 
Ermine, a harp or between three martlets, 
two and one, gules. Crest, On a wreath or 
and gules, a naked dexter arm embowed, 
encircled by a coronet or, the hand grasping 
a broken sword, hilted of the same. The 
date of the arms is, I am officially informed, 
temp. William III. One of my great-grand- 
fathers was John Forth, Lieutenant R.N, 
who died in 1790, aged seventy. He used, on 
an armorial seal, arms and crest the same as 
those above described (except that the harp 
is crowned and the crest issues out of a 
mural crown instead of a wreath) ; the arms 
impaling the following : Arms, A saltire gules 
(or argent ?); on a chief azure three crescents 
fesseways. Motto (on scroll below the shield), 
“ Le fort se soumettra jamais.” The family 
legend recounted to me years ago was that 
the Forth arms were granted to a Samuel 
Forth for service to his king in_ battle, 
whence the charge of the royal harp of 
Ireland ; also that for the same service the 
king made him a knight banneret on the 
battlefield, whence, perhaps, the coronet on 
the crest. Is anything known of this Capt. 
Samuel Forth, of Col. Wolesley’s Regiment 
of Horse, in connexion with any battle 
fought by William IIL, either in Ireland 
or in the Low Countries? Also, To what 
family appertained the arms impaled with 
those of Forth on my great-grandfather’s 
seal described above ? 

Joun H. JosseE.yn. 

Ipswich. 


Mackrntosu.—I want the names of the 
|wife and all the children of Alexander 
Mackintosh (third son of Laughlan Mackin- 
tosh, of Deviot, and Anne, daughter of Colin 
Mackenzie, of Redcastle, married in 1687). 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
assist me ? Ww». Jackson P1cort. 
Dundrum, co. Down. 


JouRNALISTIC Errors.—Why do our jour- 
nalists so often make blunders when dealing 
with matters literary? Thus the late George 


Augustus Sala, in his interesting article pu 
| lished in the Daily Telegraph of 24 January, 
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ouie of ‘ For the een of his Natural Life, | with kopje? It may be mentioned that in 
by Marcus Ward (sic), a mistake also made in | the | local dialect a footstool is a “coppy- 
the last summer number of the Argosy. A| stuhl.” CocKsHoT. 
week or two ago in the Cheltenham Eraminer ; 
the writer of the ‘ Lady’s London Letter’ Duration oF Lire In Seeps.—There is a 
spoke of “Gabrielle d’ Annunzio” as if that | saying in Kent that ox-eye seeds and thistle 
famous decadent were a woman. A writer seeds live for ever. We also know that 
even more recently in the Free Lance ascribes wheat will germinate after centuries of death 
Washington Irving’s phrase “the almighty |in life in mummy-wrappings. — Is this long 
dollar” to Lincoln. And so on. duration of life in seeds unusual? Is it 
CRITICASTER. known how long the vitality will last in the 


(They have not time—often, too, not the equip- seeds of Bellis perennis, the common daisy of 


ment—to be accurate. ] our lawns and fields? MEGAN. 
: _ [For ‘Mummy Wheat see 8th S, i. 224, 363, 479; 
ByFIELD Famity.—Richard Byfield, vicar of | jj, 55, 187, 296; iii. 246 ; 9 S. iv. 274; and references 


Stratford-on-Avon, left two sons—Nicholas, favther back. } 
born 1579, died 1622 (father of the well-known H 
Adoniram Byfield), and Richard, born 1598, uiTsoN FamiLy.—Any notes as to the 
died 1664. Can any of your readers tell me | Huitson or Huteson family will be thankfully 
how Nathaniel By field, ‘born 1607, died 1664, | "eee ‘ived. Col. John Huitson (eighteent 


was related to the vicar of Stratford? Was |century) bore coat armour, but no crest. I 
he his son ? J Ww. | have looked through several works on crests, 


but am unable to find one assigned to the 
DavenportT-Hutme.—I should be glad to a Perhaps some of the readers of 
know whether James Davenport - Hulme, | ‘N. & Q.’ might assist me in this, and also 
M.D. (1772-1848), of Manchester, has any | tell me the origin of the name, which is 
descendants now living. He had five chil-| said to be Danish. R. 


dren, who all died unmarried except John | 
Rhodes Davenport- M.D. (born 1803;| JAMES Morter.—Is there any 


died 1871, at Durban, Natal), who married, | reason why in the list of his works in the 
1833, Maria, daughter of James Walkden, of | ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ ‘The 


Mansfield, Notts, solicitor, and who in 1834 
was appointed a special magistrate to 
Jamaica, where his three children, John | 


Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispahan in Eng- 
land’ (London, 1828, 8vo, 2 vols.) is omitted ? 
This book was reviewed by Sir Walter Scott 


Rhodes, James Walkden, and Elizabeth |in the Quarterly Review for January, 1829 
Anne, were born. I also wish to know | (vol. xxxix. 73-99). It was published by 
whether James Davenport-Hulme’s sisters, | Bentley in 1835 as No. xlv. of his set of 
Anne Hulme, wife of Thomas Brookes, of | “Standard Novels,” and a cheap edition of it 
Manchester, and Hannah Hulme, wife of in yellow boards was produced by Ward & 
Joseph Deville, have left descendants. These Lock in 1856. In the same list no mention is 
particulars are from Sleigh’s ‘ History of the |™ade of Morier’s ‘Oriental Tale, Brighton 


Ancient Parish of Leek.’ (1839), 8vo. For ‘Martin Troutroud, or the 
ALEyN LyeLt READE. Frenchman in London,’ read ‘ Martin Tout- 
Park Corner, Blundellsands. /rond: a Frenchman in London 
“So tonc.”—What is the derivation of this| , — . 
expression, much used now as a salutation ? Cuvese Discovery or AMertca.—Can any 
_G. H._| One. inform me if there is any trustworthy 


evidence of a C /hinese document having been 
_ found in one of the Government buildings of 
| Pekin during the present occupation of the 
Wavurom.—In an apprenticeship indenture | city, this document giving an account of 
dated 1688 one of the parties is described as ‘the American continent having been dis- 
“of Waurom in the county of Hertford, yeo-| covered by the Chinese at a period long 
man.” Being unable to trace such a jlace in | anterior to the time of Columbus? I rather 
any gazetteer, history, or directory, I should | think I saw a notice of the above in one of 
be grateful for an explanation. M. F. | the English papers within the last three or 
four months. ELAND. 


(See 6 S. ii. 67, 194, 496; iii. 18, fee various 
explanations. } 


Friar’s Crac, DERWENTWATER.—This crag 
is popularly called Square Coppy End. Can| Water Famity.—Has the connexion ever 
any light be thrown on the derivation and| been found between Alured de Waller, of 
meaning of “Coppy”? Is it at all connected | Newark, who died in 1183, and the family of 
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Waller which was settled in Kent in the four-| 
teenth century ? Any details of these Kentish | 
Wallers before 1556 will be valued, including 
the parentage and descent of their various 
wives. I have copies of Berry's pedigrees of 
Waller in his Kent and Hants genealogies. 

H. M. Batson. 

Hoe Benham, Newbury. 


“Nunty.”—I daresay there are many of 
your readers who have never heard of the 
word nunty. In dialect it is used in many 
parts of England from Northumberland to 
Sussex. It is known in Cumberland, York- | 
shire, Nottinghamshire, the counties of Lin- | 
coln, Leicester, Northampton, Warwick, 
Shropshire, in East Anglia and Kent. It is 
used in a bewildering number of senses which | 
are difficult to refer to an original radical 
meaning. It is generally applied to dress, | 
when it may mean stiff, formal, old-fashioned, 
precise, neat. trim, also dowdy, slovenly, 
shabby, scanty. It is also used of persons, 
when it may mean dapper, chubby, fat, stout, 
thickset, short ; or it may mean ill-tempered, 
angry, cross, sulky. It also has the meaning | 
of handy, convenient, snug. Can any of your | 
readers suggest what was the ground idea of 
this word nunty, which has such a surprising 
development of apparently contradictory | 
senses! I[ can find no evidence that the | 
word was ever used in literary English, nor | 
can | find anything to illustrate it from the | 
cognate languages. I should be glad to dis 
cover the etymology of this Protean adjective. 

A. L. Mayuew, 


Oxford. 


Beplies. 
NATURE MYTHS. 
(9 S. vi. 441; vii. 35.) 

I wisn to add to Canon Taytor’s interest- 
ing set of these one of the myth of Briareus, 
which flashed upon me a few years ago as 
I saw Briareus in the sky, brandishing his 
score (“hundred ” is merely a poetical exag 
geration) of long black arms out to the very 
horizon, and obviously feeling for something 
there with their flickering taper ends. , 
vulgar age calls him an Aurora Borealis. 
this occasion his body was exactly like that 
of a giant cuttlefish slightly south-east of my 
meridian, with streams of luminous sepia 
pouring into his centre like torrents over a 
precipice, and the waving arms, like those of 
some titanic devil-fish, extended in every 
direction across the sky to the limits of sight, 
the finger-like ends “wiggling,” as the boys 
say, most suggestively. It was evident that 


not all the gods on Olympus together could 
have stood up against him, and apparently 
he was reaching for them. 

While on this subject, may I add that it 
seems to me Mr. Spencer takes a wrong view 
of the process involved, in disfavouring nature 
myths on the ground that they imply an in- 
tellectual curiosity about causes and effects 
which savages do not possess! The savage 
who saw what looked like a ship, a city,a 
monstrous beast or reptile, or a many-armed 
lively being reaching after some one or some- 
thing up in the sky, and called it the Argo, 
or Asgard, or the Chimera, or Briareus, was 
not conscious of any abstruse logical process, 


| or of any more intellectual curiosity than if 


he saw a new animal on the mountain side 
and called it by some new name to describe 


or identify it. He was simply naming a thing 


he supposed he saw; he could hardly help 
trying to doit. What other explanation was 
there possible to him than that these were 
real objects, only far away and gigantic and 
supernatural? And once placed in the cate- 
gory of realities, what more natural and 
inevitable than for story-tellers to develope 
increasingly minute accounts of their rela- 
tions and adventures? these, of course, fol- 
lowing the form and fashion of the earthly 
experiences known to the relaters } 


“ SHIMMOZZEL” vi. 266,371 ; vii. 10).— 

In his interesting letter at the last reference 
Mr. Davis says, “ Connexion between a cab 
and the Hebrew noun for blackguard is 
| difficult to understand or follow.” The 
explanation is given by Henry Mayhew in 
the third volume of his * London Labour and 
the London Poor,’ p. 361. “The hansoms,” 
he says, “are always called showfulls by the 
cabmen ; show/full in slang means counterfeit, 
and the showfu/l cabs are an infringement 
on Hansom’s patent.” Shoful is applied in 
English slang to other things besides cabs, 
but always with the same connotation of 
worthlessness It is applied to forged bank- 
notes (“shoful-finnufs” or “shoful-pennifs’), 
to bad money, to mock jewellery, to plate that 
masquerades as silver, to patched clothing, to 
a rackety beershop, to an unsteady woman, 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


CHavasse (9 §S. vii. 48).—In 1828 
Thomas Chavasse was in practice as a surgeon 
at 23, Temple Row, Birmingham. This Thomas 
Chavasse was M.R.C.S.Eng. and L.S. A. 1822, 
FRCS. 1844. He subsequently lived at 


Wylde Green House, Birmingham, at whieh 
address his son (at present of 22, Temple Row, 
Birmingham) 


Thomas Frederick Chavasse 
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lived. Dr. T. F. Chavasse is M.D.Edin. 1878, 3s., of that interesting publication entitled 
M.B. and C.M. 1876, F.R.C\S.Edin. 1878, ‘Solomon's Guide to Health, published by 


M.R.C.S. and L.S.A. 1876. He is J.P. for the Mathews, 18, Strand, and all Booksellers,” 


county of Warwick. Pye Henry Chavasse, was advertised on 3 January, 1801, with an 
widely known as author of books for mothers, “extract of the character given of this work in the 
was In practice at 12, The Square, Birming- Star, Courier, Albion, Times, Daily Advertiser, 
ham. He was M.R.C\S. and L.S.A. 1833, -Moruiny Chroniclecand most of the literary journals 
F.R.C.S. 1852. Samuel Chavasse was M.R.C.S. We tion of 
. y another edition of r. Solomons 
‘Guide to Health,’ a book which has met with the 
vard Sidney Chavasse is most extensive sale of any medical production 
in practice at Sutton Coldfield. He is L.S.A.| we ever heard of. The best and most approved 
1893, and L.R.C.P. and M.R.C.S. 1894. The Rey. | remedies are pointed out for the various disorders 
Francis James Chavasse was of C.C.C., Ox- 0! Which it treats, as well as directions for general 
ford, B.A. 1869, M.A. 1872, deacon 1870, ordained | "@@!t"s highly interesting to persons of every 

priest 1871 by the Bishop of Manchester, Com- hihi B. D. MosELEY 
missioner for Travancore 1890, for Kiuslhiu | 
1893, Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of . 
Exeter 1895, Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Ox- Cot. Prmpeaux will find all the epigrams 
ford, 1889, Lecturer in Pastoral Theology at | transcribed by him from ‘Poetical Recrea- 
Cambridge 1898. He resides at Wycliffe Lodge, tions of the Champion” (9S. vi, 442) in the 
Oxford, and was formerly curate of St. Pauls, collected edition of Lamb published — by 
Preston, 1870-3; vicar of St. Paul's. Upper Moxon in 1876, with Mr. Perey Fitzgerald s 
Holloway, 1873-8; rector of St. Peter-le-| "ame as editor (vol. vi). [am afraid it will 
Bailey, Oxford, 1878-89: Select Preacher at | "eed. further evidence than the initials 
Oxford 1888-9, and at Cambridge 1893. “M.L.” to make us accept the lines with 
; which he concludes as the composition of 


Burslem. 


The Rev. Horace Chavasse was of Worcester | 
College, Oxford, B.A. 1824. M.A. 1827. and Mary Lamb. J. A. R 
was ordained deacon in 1826 cont in | 
deacon in 1826 und priest in} «Syous” (gt S. vi. 409, 493).—This word 
1828. e was instituted to the vicariate of | ; j >] 
Rushall ae . is very uncommon. I had met it only in 
tushall, near Walsall, in 1842. 

The Rev. Ludovick T v. .| Macklin’s comedy until recently. In ‘South 

St. Peter’s African Recollections, ch. ii. (1899), Mrs. 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, B.A. 1851, M.A. 

Ble wee | Lionel Phillips says, “Even the wandering 
1854. e was ordained deacon by the Bishop | 
f Mancl 59 Smouse’ had not penetrated so far.” Did she 
of Manchester in 1852, and_priest the follow- vet the word from Macklin ? 
ing year by the Bishop of Worcester. He was H. THornToN 
inducted vicar of St. Saviour’s, Camberwell, 
1867, and was formerly curate of Christ 
Uhurch, Birmingham; Wendover, Bucks;| Wetsn Manuscript Peptcrees (9"" 8. iv. 

St. Peter's, Coventry; and St. Matthew's, | 412, 483; v. 109, 358)—Permit me to add to 
Denmark Hill. He was vicar of Rushall,| my contributions on this subject. 1 am in- 
Staffs, from 1862 to 1867. debted to Mr. Edward Owen, of the India 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. Office, for information respecting another 
most valuable MS. (Harl. 1969) which is 
written in precisely the same form as Peter 
Ellis (Harl. 28,033 and 28,034), Harl. 2299, 
and the Hengwrt MS. (in the Peniarth 
Library), and is clearly derived from the 
same source or from the same authorities, 
quite a distinct set of authors from that of 
|* The Golden Grove book,’ David Edwards, 
&e. Harl. 1969 is very superior to both 2299 
and the Hengwrt copy, inasmuch as it con 
tains many additional references, but it is 
| not so valuable as Peter Ellis, which contains 
}many more. On the outside of the former 
| 


Portland, Oregon. 


Bradford. 


The ancestor of the family was a French- 
man, a Roman Catholic, and godson and 
secretary to Lord Derwentwater. I have a 
pedigree of the earlier members of the house 
and of such of the later ones as are ancestors 
of my own, Such biographical details as | 
also have are at Mr. Smitru’s service, if he wil] 
communicate with me concerning those per- 
sons about whom he desires information 

J. SARGEAUNT. 


Reform Club. 


Cuartes Lame anp ‘Tue Cuampron’| cover of this MS. is written “G. H. Welsh 
(@ S vi. 442; vii. 12).—Solomon wrote the|and some English pedigrees, written by 
‘Guide to Health” “An entire, new and | Griffith Hughes 95 25 51969, 16 it 
elegant edition, in one pocket volume, with | contains about 600 pages, and some other 
an elegant portrait of the author, price only | MSS. are bound up with it. It has tables 
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of contents, of the leading pedigrees, those of 
the fifteen tribes, and two indices (one of 
Sn the other of places), both in the 
mandwriting of Randle Holme, in whose 
collection this MS. was found. It is evidently 
merely written—that is, copied—by Griffith 
Hughes, for it contains no signs of original 
work, and isofanearlier date, though itincludes 
his own pedigree (at p. 239), in which he de- 
scribes himself as « Deputy to the Office of 
Arms.” Mr. Owen informs me that he found 
a date 1637 at folio 220. 

Mr. Hughes, of Kinmel Park, has been so 
kind as to give me a good account of the 
writer, from which it appears that in 1634 he 
compiled a pedigree of Sir Peter Mutton, and 
fifty-five years later one for Sir John Con- 
way. Harl. 2006, pedigrees of the nobility 
and others (1665), was compiled by him 
and Randle Holme. The greater part of 
the pedigrees are not brought down to the 
period of Peter Ellis, and in giving the pedi- 
gree of Peter’s parents Peter is not included. 
As Griffith Hughes was of a later generation, 
this shows that he was not the compiler of 
the book; but it is quite clear that both 
Peter and himself copied from the same 
original, for not only are most of the pedi- 
grees in identical words and forms, but the 
authorities given in the margin are precisely 
the same and are given in the same order. 
I ventured to suggest, in an article in the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, that Mr. Edwards, of 
Chirk, was the original of Peter Ellis ; and 
this MS. confirms the idea, for whilst all the 
authorities referred to by Peter Ellis are to 
be found here, there is no mention of Mr. 
Edwards. The first authority in G. Hughes, 
asin Peter Ellis, 2299, and the Hengwrt MS., is 
always Edward Puleston, who, I take it, was 
the copyist of Edwards of Chirk. Much of 
this work is, I think, copied direct from 
Griffith Hierathoc, especially a pedigree of 
the issue of Owen Glendower, which has the 
addition of the issue of his son Jevan to the 
third generation, when Catherine verch 
Edward ap Robert ap Jevan married Griffith 
Hierathoc. Henry VIL.’s pedigree terminates 
with his father. I see from the unfinished 
catalogue of the Peniarth Library that the 
works of Griffith Hierathoc and Simwynt 
Vachan are largely represented, though when 
Mr. Wynne kindly gave me permission to see 
them Mr. Evans informed me that they were 
not there, so that [I had my journey for 
nothing ; and I am not very much surprised 
to see that Mr. Evans has rearranged the 
MSS. so that those in which I am chiefly 
interested and which bear upon the subject 
of my communication are wholly omitted. 


Possibly Mr. Evans has not yet made up his 
mind how to account for his extraordinary 
error in mistaking No. 96 for Robert 
Vaughan’s autograph. It is a pity he should 
have disarranged the library, for it displaces 
old landmarks and confuses the work of 
greater antiquaries. Goodness knows that 
Welsh MSS. are confusing enough. His work 
should have cleared up many doubts. The 
issue of such a volume, too, without an index 
is distressing. If a great portion of the use- 
less matter had been cut out, the whole 
might have been issued within a reasonable 
compass. I call it “useless,” because it is 
valueless for philological purposes, and only 
of interest to the illiterate Welshmen of 
the present day, who know their language 
from wretched patois, or at best from the 
poor translation of the English Bible, which 
stands in the same relation to ancient Welsh 
that Luther's dialect does to the myriad 
languages of Germany--only a little better 
than the lingo of the Christy Minstrels. The 
sooner modern Welsh is forgotten the better ; 
it is only a hindrance to poor people. I 
write this with the utmost respect for the 
ancient Welsh, which Mr Evans does not 
appear to understand. A grand collection 
like that of Peniarth deserves to be properly 
edited or catalogued. Pym YEATMAN. 
25, West 16th Street, New York. 


Losses IN THE AMERICAN Civit War §. 
vi. 288, 436).—On this subject see ‘ Regimental 
Losses in the American Civil War, 1861-5, 
by Wm. F. Fox, Lieut.-Col. U.S.V. (Albany, 
N.Y., Albany Publishing Co., 1893) ; ‘ Numbers 
and Losses in the Civil War in America, 
1861-65,’ by Thos. L. Livermore, colonel of 
volunteers (Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1900). See also Mulhall’s 
‘ Dictionary of Statistics’ (London, Routledge 
& Sons, 1892). AMERICAN. 


SenecA AND GALEN: TRANSLATIONS 
WantTep (9 S. vi 387).—There is an English 
translation of ‘ Natural Questions’ (not 
annotated) in “ The Workes of Lucius Annus 
Seneca. Newly Inlarged and Corrected by 
Thomas Lodge, D.M.P. London, Printed by 
Willi: Stansby. 1620.” Lodge's, I think, is 
the only English translation of ‘ Natural 
Questions.’ The book is somewhat scarce. It 
is not unlikely that a copy would be found at 
Westell's (New Oxford Street) or at Quaritch’s 
(Piccadilly). 


Mr. Aubrey Stewart in his preface to his 


translation of ‘Seneca on Benefits ’ (George 
Bell & Sons, 1887), p. v, says, “Since Lodge's 
edition (fol., 1614), no complete translation of 


Seneca has been published in England.” | 
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think that a translation of ‘ Natural Ques- 
tions’ is not included in the Bohn series. 
Messrs. Garnier Fréres (Paris, 1885) have 
ublished “CEuvres Complétes de Sénéque(Le 
hilosophe), avec la Traduction Frangaise de 
la Collection Panckoucke.” It is in four 
volumes, costing in paper covers, according 
to the publishers’ list, fourteen francs. I 
bought my bound copy some twelve years 
ago in Paris for twelve frances, new. Messrs. 
Garnier publish a similar volume containing 
the ‘ Tragédies de Sénéque.’ 

The “Manual of Classical Literature, 
from the German of J. J. Eschenburg 


.with Additions......by N. W. Fiske...... 
Fourth Edition ...... Philadelphia ...... 1844,” 


which gives lists of translations into modern 
languages (not always complete), mentions 
one unfinished translation. of the works of 
Galen into German only. 
RoBert PIERPOINT. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


AcHILL Istanp (9 S. vi. 489; vii. 36).— 
This is mentioned in the ‘Annals of Loch 
Cé” or ‘ Book of the O’Duigenans,’ under the 
year 1235, as Hecuzll, and in the ‘ Annals of 
the Four Masters,’ under the same year, as 
Eaccuil. These forms would not, think, 
yield “eagle.” In Irish ec, eac, mean a horse, 
and cu’l a corner recess; but how to con- 
strue them in compound I do not know— 
Irish dictionaries are not comprehensive. 
There are, or lately were, eagles in Achill, 
but I should think a yew-tree never grew 
there. W. H. Durenan. 

Walsall. 

Achill (aki) means “ church ford,” a being 
one of the forms of ath, a ford, in composi- 
tion. The ford is across the sound near 
Kildavnet Castle. (Mrs.) M. O’HANLon. 

The Laurels, Walthamstow. 


Earty Steam Navication (9 S. vi. 368, 
458 ; vii. 16).—Mr. Everarp Home CoLeman 
has read too much into my note. I certainly 
intended to make no hot-headed claim for 
Liverpool. I merely said that the Liverpool 
Royal William and the Bristol Great Western 


from Ireland was her first and last. The Royal 
William returned’ with passengers (at 150 
dollars each) and mails, and was the pioneer 
of a regular Atlantic service. The ‘ Atlantic 
Ferry’ deals fully with the Sirius, and yet 
tabulates the Royal William as the first 
passenger steamer. If I had no other object 
than that of advancing local claims at any 
cost, the Sirius would serve the purpose as 
well as any other steamer ; for John Laird 
was the leading spirit of the Steam Navigation 
Company that chartered her. By the way, it 
is difficult to see why “justice to Ireland” 
should be urged in the matter. The Sirius 
was built and engined in Scotland and owned 
in England. The name of her captain, 
Roberts, is not reminiscent of Ireland. It 
is true she sailed from Queenstown, but under 
the circumstances I venture to say that makes 
no difference. GeorGE MARSHALL 
Sefton Park, Liverpool. 


“Prix anp Bow.” as AN INN Siren (8% S. ix. 
424; x. 34, 120).—“ Pin” here is in the singu- 


| 


vere probably the first real passenger steamers 


lar, because the corner pin in the ancient 
game of skittles, ninepins, or kayles, as_they 
were variously called, was the key of the 
situation. The sign was put up to signify 
the attractions of a bowling-green, whence 
such a resort was designated a ‘* greenhouse” 
or “garden-house,” and denoted the “ enter- 
tainment” provided by a tavern rather than 
that of an inn. The order was reversed in 
the case of the “ Bowl and Pin,” a tavern in 
Upper Thames Street in 1781, where the Cat 
and Fiddle Society held their monthly meet- 
ings (‘ Banks Coll. Admission Tickets,’ B.M., 
portfolio 1). It is noteworthy that there was 
a “Three Bowls” in Drury Lane, near Craven 
House (see ‘Bagford Bills,’ BM., fol. 36, 
No. 156; Harl. MS. 5,931), and a “Skittle- 
ball and Two Pins” in Bedfordbury (* Beau- 
foy Tokens,’ No. 137); and it is of special 
interest to find the only surviving instance 
in London of the “Corner Pin,” unless it has 
lately been effaced, at No. 2, Goswell Road, 
formerly Goswell Street, the ancient highway 
between London and Merry Islington, which 
“pleasant rural village” it preceded in the 
attractions of its pleasure resorts for pros- 
perous “ cit.” and easily huffed flat-cap. Stow 


weross without recoaling. There is nothing | jy his ‘Survey’ (p. 160) alludes to these 


in the claims of the Sirius to weaken this 
suggestion. In those early days it made a 
decided difference whether you left from 
England, particularly from Liverpool, or | 
ftom the south of Ireland. The Sirius sailed | 
from Queenstown (“the Cove of Cork,” as it 
vas then), and arrived a few hours before the 
Great Western. In no sense could she be 


attractions :— 

“Then, from the farther end of Aldersgate 
street, straight north to the bar, is called Goswell 
street, replenished with small tenements, cottages 
and alleys, gardens, banqueting-houses, and bowl- 
ing-places.” 

The game of bowls has been traced to a 
period as early as 1240, and monarchs and 


talled a real passenger steamer. That crossing | magistrates have often prohibited the game 
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I 
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to be played at all, probably because it is a 
comparatively unathletic one. In the reign 
of Richard I]. it was so forbidden, because it 
was found that the lower orders negleeted 
the more manly and useful practice of 
archery, a precedent which may perhaps be 
cited in favour of a more equable apprecia- 
tion of the relative value, in modern times, 
of the billiard-room and the ritle club, or of 
hooliganism and gymnastics. The “* Bowl” 


Tavern in St. Giless, Bloomsbury, is said to | 


have taken its sign from the custom of pre 
senting a bowl of ale at St. Giles’s Hospital 
to criminals on their way to execution at 
Tyburn (Stow, p. 164); but such an un 
pleasant origin is not usual with London 
Is it not more probable that it was 
adopted to denote the game of bowls, or, more 
wobably still, to commemorate the revived 
[eealits of the ancient game, after being so 
frequently suppressed | Strutt (‘Sports and 
Pastimes, ed. 1810, 4to, Introd. p. xliv) 
remembered that in the year 1780 the magis 
trates caused all the skittle-frames to be 
taken up, when the devotees of the game 
found a subterfuge in the game of “nine 
holes.” which they called “bubble the jus 
tice,” in the belief that they had hoodwinked 
the magistrates. In 1796 one of the frames 
used in the old game of skittles is alluded to 
by a writer as to be seen utilized as a window 
in an old hall at Ribchester, near Blackburn. 
It was 2ft. square, made of oak, and “jointed 
together very strong,” with the general rules 
to be observed cut upon it, which were then 
very legible. Within the frame were these 
lines : 


signs, 


Bowle stronge, hitt the frame without, and misse 
the frame within. 
The King, Two Lordes, 
game will bringe. 

L486 (Gent. May., Aug., 1796, and 
(fen, Journ.. 1603). 
J. Hotpen MacMicuaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


with their attendants, the 


Woore, IN SaLop (9 5S. v. 128, 236; vi. 33, 
157, 218, 312).—Pror. SKeEAT’s suggestion 
(9 S. vi. 312) that Woore represents Anglo- 
Saxon wér,“ which seems to have meant a 
pool,” is not supported by the forms. Woore 
is unmistakably Wavre in ‘ Domesday, which 
also records three other Way re, a Wavretone, 
and a Wavretren. I think it impossible that 
these forms can have any reference to wor. 
That word is in itself unsatisfactory ; Tollet 
Bosworth omits it altogether, and Sweet 
(‘Anglo-Saxon Dictionary’) the word 
without any meaning, except in compound, 
and then it seems to point to a “moor.” | 
think the credit of interpreting Woore is due 


wives 
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to Mr. Henry Harrison (9 8. vi. 33), who 
suggests that Wavre refers to the aspen or 
wavering poplar, also to quaking or waver- 
ing grass ; and this seems to be the construe- 
tion adopted by continental philologists, 
Waver being as common a place-name in 
France and Belgium as it is here. Wer 
(the Anglo-Saxon form of Waver) only 
appears in the dictionaries as an adjective, 
meaning wavering, quivering, but all Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries are necessarily imperfect. 
Ihe use of the word as a substantive, and its 
application to a tree or plants ot wavering 
habits, seem very likely 

Pror. SKEAT writes Harrison's * Place 
Names of the Liverpool District,’ s. * Waver- 
tree’), “Chaucer has wipple-tree for the 
cornel-tree, meaning waving tree, and the 
Anglo-Saxon wefer=always on the move, 
vibrating : waver-tree would be a splendid 
word for an aspen.” Wavrer seems to have 
survived in a dialectic form, as the word is 
still applied to young timberlings left stand- 
ing in a fallen wood (Halliwell’s * Dictionary 
of Archaic and Provincial Words,’ s. * Waver’). 
Having been drawn up, and being thin, they 
naturally roll about with the wind ; hence 
the name. The change from “waver” to“ war" 
or “ woore” [ should attribute to the fact that 
after the Conquest “ was commonly written 
for between vowels or betore ve. The 
‘Domesday Wavre being written Waure, the 
spelling ultimately prevailed. 

W. H. Dutenay, 
Walsall. 


“THACKERAY’S BED Books ” S. vii. 29). 
—Does this refer to the opening sentences of 
the second of the * Roundabout Papers,’ that 
on * Two Children in Mask *!— 

“ Montaigne and Howell's * Letters’ are my bed- 
side books. If I wake at night, | have one or other 
of them to prattle me to sleep again. They talk 
about themselves for ever, and don’t weary me. | 
like to hear them tell their eld stories over and 
over again. I read them in the dozy hours, and 
only half remember them.” 

G. L. APPERSON. 


Sime F. Carrow (9 S. vii. 27).— 
Sir William Fairbrother Carroll was the son 
of David Carroll, Esq., barrister-at-law, of 
Uskane, co. Tipperary, born 28 January, 
1784. at Glenearig, co. Wicklow. He married, 
3 August, 1813, Martha Milligen, eldest 
daughter of Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Dacres and Martha Phillips Milligen his 
wite, son of Richard Dacres, secretary to the 


garrison of Gibraltar, descended from the 
family of Dacres of Leatherhead, in Surrey, 
supposed to be a branch of the line of Dacre 
of the North. 


Issue was two sons and seve 
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daughters; the eldest son, William, died a 
lieutenant R.N 
Capt. Sidney Colpoys Dacres, R.N , niece of 
James Richard Dacres, Vice-Admiral of the 
Red, and cousin of Rear- Admiral Dacres. 
JoHN RADCLIFFE 
In an old ‘ Knightage’ in my possession 
(dated 1856) he is stated to have married in 
1813 Martha, daughter of Admiral Sir R. 
Dacres, G.C.H. W. D. Prk. 


BROKEN ON THE WHEEL (9"™" S, vi. 251, 314, 
373, 455, 513).—-** It was in 1788 that the last 
instance of a sentence of breaking on the 
wheel occurred.” So commences chap. xix. of 
‘Memoirs of the Sansons,’ the hereditary 
executioners of France. In this instance 
the populace of Versailles prevented the 
sentence being carried into effect. They 
rescued the prisoner and burnt the scaffold. 


Henry Sanson says that the old criminal | 


legislation of France inflicted this punish 
ment in one hundred and fifteen kinds of 
crime. He adds : 

“From 1770 to 1780 1 find in my grandfather's 
notes that culprits broken on the wheel were fat 
more numerous than those who perished by the 
house I could fill half a volume with the names 
of culprits who were broken. The wheel always 
excited the disgust of the public at large, and all 
the petitions of the de puties to the States aap 
in 1789 asked for its abolition.” —* Memoirs of the 
Sansons,” p. 182. 

K. 

Mr. Albert Hartshorne, in his gruesome 
little book entitled ‘Hanging in Chains’ 
New York, Cassell Publishing Company, 
1893), states that the last sentence of break- 
ingon the wheel was carried out at Vienna 


in 1786. He does not give his authority for | 
Is a Common expression In Sussex for search- 
ling for anything, or for turning over an 


the statement. W. E. 


ANcIENT Maketace Custom Norru- | 
UMBERLAND (9 S. vii. 6).—In 1874, and in 
several years previous to this, [ assisted in 
juoping a bride over the jumping - stone 
placed at the entrance of the porch of the 
church at Woodhorn, Northumberland. This 
performance took place as the bridal party 
were leaving the church. [ts omission would 
have been considered very unlucky. 

B. W. 

NationaL NICKNAMES iv. 28, 90, 212, 
38, 296, 401). Residents in the Western 
Mate of Oregon, U.S., are known in the 
States as Web-feet,” rain being as pro- 
verbial there as in Manchester or Fort 
Villiam, N.B. They are also called ** Moss 
backs.” Moss grows abundantly in that 
particular state, and as Oregonians, taken as 
awhole, are considered slow, it is supposed 


Lady Carroll was sister of 


moss grows upon ‘th eir beste One bushy 
kind of moss is often to be seen there on oak 
trees, looking for all the world like a man’s 
long beard or a horse’s tail. There is also a 
rarer species that runs from tree to tree like 
a spider's web in continuous lengths of fully 
thirty or forty feet. larry Hes. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


HEALING STONE vi. 370, 477 ; vii. 12). 
—Dr. William Wright gives an account of 
two inscribed stones in Syria reputed to pos- 
sess healing properties. Of one at Hamath 
he writes : 

*We were told that a great many rheumatic 
people had been cured by stretching themselves on 
this stone, and our informants assured us that it 
was equally efficacious to the true believer calling 
on the name of Mohammed, and to the unbelieving 
Nasara muttering the names of St. George and the 
Virgin Mary. The inscribed part was simply cut 
off the stone and carried to the Serai. It would be 
interesting to know if the remaining part lost its 
| healing virtue when the inscription was cut off.” 

* Empire of the Hittites,’ p. M0. 

The inseription is now at the Imperial 
| Museum, Constantinople. Of an inscription 


fat Ale ‘ppo, since de »stroyed by the Moslems to 


| pre vent its falling into profane hands, Dr. 


Wright says, on the aut iority of Mr. Bos- 
cawen, that 
‘the stone was worn away by the people rubbing 
their eyes against it in order that they might be 
enred of ophthalmia.”—-Jdem, p. 143. 

F. W. Reap. 

Wine IN THE Earty Crristian Caurcu 

(9 S. vii. 4).—Will Mr. Axon kindly supple- 


|ment his note by telling me what he means 


by “early Acts Custos. 


Roker ” S. vii. 28).—To roke about” 


accumulation of any sort of objects. Thus a 
curiosity dealer—a good friend of mine—often 
says when [ visit his establishment, ‘* Well, 
L’m busy now ; I'll leave you to roke about.” 
E. E. Srreet. 
Chichester. 


The word is extremely common. For more 
than fifty years, and to the present day, 
have heard said and say, “ Roke out the fire,” 
*Roke the firebars,” “I want to roke out my 
pipe,” “Can’t you roke out the rat with your 
stick ?” &e. The word is obviously the same 
as to rake. It was used in the sense of the 
editorial note in my school many years ago. 

& 


Wyvitt Baronetcy (9 §. vi. 489).—The 
baronetey of Wyvill is not considered extinct, 
but dormant. On the death of Marmaduke, 
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the seventh baronet, in 1774, the title 
would fall to the issue of Darcey Wyvill, 
the brother of the fifth baronet, as follows : 
1, William ; 2, Edward; 3, Hale. William 
settled in America, and Burke says that his 
descendants, if not barred by alienage, being 
American subjects, are entitled to the title. 
Edward had a son Christopher, who, accord- 
ing to Burke, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
the sixth baronet, and inherited the Burton 
Constable property, but Burke gives no par- 
ticulars respecting his birth, &c. Foster's 
‘Yorkshire Pedigrees’ does not endorse Burke's 
opinion respecting the husband of Elizabeth 
Wyvill being the son of Edward Wyvill, 
which doubt would require clearing up before 
it can be said their issue can claim the title. 
If the first are barred out, and the second 
have no claim, the title falls to the issue of 
Hale, whose son Luke died in 1747. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Easter MaGrant (9 S. vi. 508; vii. 34). 


—There can be no doubt that “herb 
pudding,” in which Easter magiant is an 
important ingredient, formed one of the 


maigre dishes in Lent or Holy Week. It 
would be eminently wholesome, as it is com- 
posed of Easter ledges [?|, young nettles, and 
almost any young green to be found at that 
season, such as dandelion leaves, sorrel, wild 
spinach, primrose leaves, ladies’ mantle, &c., 
in minute quantities all chopped together, 
mixed with a pint or so of real groats (rice is 
now frequently substituted), tied in a cloth, 
and boiled some hours. When served a raw 
egg is well incorporated with the mixture. 


I have never eaten it in the south of 
England, but in Paris something tasting 
like it may be met with. The leaf of 


the Easter magiant is not unlike that of the 
dock, the stems being pink when drawn 
from the ground, and the flower is also pink. 
It is usually found on moist ground, and 
springs = 3 in March or April. In his descrip- 
tion of Westmorland (‘ Beauties of England 
and Wales’) Hodgson speaks of the plant 
for which Mr. CuRWEN inquires as “the 
Alpine bistort, Easter-ment-gian.” M. N. 


The ‘E.D.D.’ makes a suggestion which 
seems plausible Doubtless Mr. Curwen 
can see a copy of that work. If not, I hope 
he will give the directors of the nearest 
public library no rest till they buy one. 

O. O. H. 


A Quaint Custom (9 vii. 49).—At Sir 
Charles Grandison's wedding 
““we were called to dinner. It was a sumptuous 
one. Mr. Selby was very orderly, upon the whole: 


But he remembered, he said, that when he was 
married (and he called upon his Dame to confirm it) 
he was obliged to wait on his Bride, and the Com. 
pany; and he insisted upon it, that Sir Charles 
should. ‘No, no, no,’ every one said ..-.But Sir 
Charles, with an air of gaiety that infinitely be. 
came him, took a napkin from the butler Sir 
Charles was the modestest servitor that ever waited 
at table Then going to Mr. Selb re * W hy don’t 
you bid me resume the napkin, sir?” ‘ No, no; we 
see what you can do; your conformity is enough for 
me. You may now sit down when you please. You 
make the waiters look awkward.’ e took his 
seat, thanked Mr. Selby for having reminded him 
of his duty, as he called it, and was all Himself, the 
most graceful and obliging of men.”—* The History 
of Sir Charles Grandison’ (Dublin reprint, 1753, 
vol. vi. pp. 338-9). 

The custom must have been allowed to 
drop by Sir Charles's time, or he would never 
have waited to be “reminded,” being far too 
near perfection for that. Mr. Selby would 
have been married, doubtless, about the 
beginning of the eighteenth ———. 

BAGUE. 


BouLper Stones (9 vii. 27).—Though 
I cannot answer J. R.’s query, I may state 
for his information (which may assist him in 
his inquiries) that I have myself seen two 
very interesting examples of these stones. 
One was at Winkfield, near Windsor, on the 
margin of a lane nearly opposite to the 
surgery, where then, forty years ago, lived 
my old friend Dr. O. Ward. He was a very 
good geologist, and informed me that it was 
undoubtedly of glacial origin, and of the 
puddingstone” or “conglomerate” order. 
The other was at Streatley-on-Thames, Oxon, 
and lay on the edge of the road (near the 
mill) which led from the bridge into the 
village. Both stones were of similar appear- 
ance externally, roughly speaking, nearly 
circular in form and (writing from memory) 
about one foot six inches or two feet in 
diameter. Dr. Ward assured me, with regard 
to the Winkfield stone, that there was no 
natural stone deposit or stratum of that 
order within eighty or a hundred miles of 
the place, so that its position there was a 
mystery, except on the theory of glacial 
action. Epwarp P. 


There are various local tales relative to 
these isolated stones found up and down the 
country. Those in a field near Marsden, a 
village in Bedfordshire, are known as the 
Devil's Jump. They stand a long way apart, 
and the story goes that Lucifer, making 
hurried escape from the locality, went off 
with a tremendous hop, skip, and a jump. 
Further, the exact spots where Belial’s cloven 
feet touched mother earth on that particular 
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occasion have ever since been indicated by 
the boulders in question. This, of course, 
must have been prior to his Satanic majesty’s 
last visit to the northern fringe of Dartmoor. 
It is a portion of every Devonshire person’s 
creed that it was thereabouts, or, to be exact 
as regards locality, “at North Lew, the Devil 
died of cold,” and was duly buried beneath 
its old village cross. Harry Hens. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Most of the stones referred to by your cor- 


respondent J. R. are boundary crosses and 
stones between the counties of York and 
Lancaster. The boundary line in this locality 
is curiously sinuous. Answers to several of 
his questions are given on Hennet’s map of 
Lancashire, date 1829. If your “onvemenient 
happens to live in this locality, | could show | 
him other maps giving much curious infor- | 
mation on the subject. Henry TAayLor. 
Birklands, Southport. 


Is there any known limit to the power of 
glacier action in Sopestiing boulders, as to | 
their size or weight? One speculates, Were | 
the monoliths at Carnac so accumulated for | 
subsequent adjustment in alignments ? So | 
with the tremendous earth-fast stones at Ave- 
bury, thus treating Stonehenge as more recent. 
It appears that one section there has lately 
fallen; what will be the amount of force 
required to replace it ? A. HALL. 


“In THE swim” (9% §. vii. 29).—This phrase 
is, one fears, bad English, in so far as it has 
acquired a soupgon of vulgarity which in the 
first place perhaps it did not possess, since 
it is thought to have originated from anglers 
being in luck when they find a swim or 
“school” of fish. Thus it has come to mean 
being in the popular current, either in 
opinion, speculation, or fashion—dans le 
mouvement, in the vogue with others. It is | 
possible that the phrase was suggested to| 
anglers by the Eastern metaphor, “To swim 
in golden lard,” meaning to be prosperous : 
“And, gentle sir, when you do come to swim | 
in golden lard” (B. Jonson, ‘The Fox,’ I. i.). | 
“Cottontree, who knows nearly everybody in | 
theswim of European society...... informs him | 
that Lucy Annerley is the daughter of Sir | 
Jonas Stevens” (A. C. Gunter, * Mr. Potter | 
of Texas,’ book iii. xiv.). 

J. Ho~tpeN MacMIcuakt. 

Wimbledon Park Road. 


Webster gives it as colloquial, and says the | 


meaning is “to be in a favoured position ;| own previous reply. 
2 


to be associated with others in active affairs. 
The ‘Imperial Dictionary’ also classes the 


swim” as “the current of social or business 
events; the tide of affairs; the circle of 
those who know what is going on.” The 
‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ gives the 
origin as from an angler’s phrase, and says, 
“A lot of fish gathered together is called a 
swim, and when an angler can pitch his 
hook in such a place he is said to be ‘in 
a good swim.’ ” ARTHUR MAYALL. 


BEARDSHAW OR BEARDE-SHAWE (9* vii. 
48).—Ralph Parsons Beardshaw was for many 
years in practice as a surgeon at 36, Wood- 
house Lane, Leeds. He became a member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
and licentiate of the Society of Apothecaries 
of London in 1840. In 1828 there were six 
families of Beardshaw resident in Sheffield. 
These were George, a publican ; J. & Son, 
saw manufacturers and general merchants ; 
John, fork manufacturer ; Jonah, fork manu- 
facturer ; William, stag and horn bone scale 
cutter; and William & Son, table - knife 
manufacturers. In 1841 there were but four 
families of the name—namely, J. & Son and 
William afore mentioned, and George, knife 
manufacturer, and William, publican. 

Cuas. F. Forsaaw, LL.D. 

Bradford. 


IN KENT, 1578-1619 
(9% §. vii. 3).—In the ‘Calendar of State 
Papers’ there is a letter from the Lieutenant 
of Sandgate Castle, dated 26 February, 1623, 
complaining that Richard Harris, the under- 
porter, keeps scholars in the castle, and 
refuses to produce his es for so doing. 

R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


CorPsE ON SHIPBOARD vi. 246, 313. 
374, 437, 492; vii. 75).—Your correspondents 
are so far right that I cannot claim this 
passage of Virgil as an instance of “ corpse 


'on shipboard”; but I think it is to some 


extent a testimony to the existence of the 
same superstition. For we must abide by 
Virgil’s words. First, the cause of pollution 
was the funus, which all explain as the 
presence of the dead body —dead, not 
“unburied.” Burial would not affect death. 
Secondly, the dead body polluted the whole 
eet, and not merely the persons concerned, 
whether on sea or shore. It cannot be 
supposed that everybody in the fleet, and 
nobody else, was responsible for the burial. 
Mr. YARDLEY seems to have ea. 


Cc 


“Bryou” as A CHRISTIAN Name S. vii. 


phrase in the same way, and describes “ the | 48).—Possibly the use of this in England may 
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be traced back tot} re pre poste rous spectac ~ular period Is now long past. Not one day passes 
play * Babil and Bijou, produced in London = which | we do not refer once or oftener 

a ae o the portion now in our possession, and it is 
about 1870. Rimpautr Drepey. with ineffable content that we see that portion 
outi allw ved. No are we able to 

Derinition oF GratITUDE (9 S. vit. 89). | satisfy ourselves with the meagre information 

The Rev. James Wood, in his * Dictionary | accorded in the dictionaries it is now sought to 
of Quotations,’ attributes “ Gratitude is with | Ponta: Not tar off are the days when we 

. | Had to content ourselves with the dictionary of 
MOSy pe ople only a strong desire tor greate! Richardson, which, imperfect and ill arranged as it 
benefits to come to La Roche. was, Was an immense advance upon anything that 

Everarp Home CoLeMaAn. had gone before. Now in stately row stand on our 

Brecknoch kK R shelves all the recently works which 
private industry and energy have supplied. Very 

creditable are these, and none will grudge—we least 

of all—that due recognition and recompense should 

Miscellaneous he aw urded to ull. Having once, however, consulted 

the new dictionary, we tind it merely tantalizing 

NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. to turn to others. From the particulars supplied 

: in prefatory notes we have given statistics of the 

Historical Principles | differences between this and previous dictionaries 
ed by | H. Murray.—Vol IV: | is regards the number of words used in each and 
tr | y. M Oxtords | that of the illustrative quotations, At a risk of 

Clar lon repetition we state that in the letter G we advance 
IN returning. nise, to the fourth | from 1.312 ds and 3 quotations in Johnson to 
volume of yw h eto the | 15.542 words ae 63,061 quotations in the new 
patient and | vl Heled | di mary. These figures give, of course, but a faint 
erudition of D Me. B ir| idea of what is ths real gain to the student. For 
collab ' nificence | the first time we now have the genuine history of 
of at i " ne way | the word, in its first appearance in the language, 
towa its owt murces | its growth, and its disappearance if it have dis- 
in t il e—wel} appeared. It would be invidious to make com- 
sim princi ¥ pro | dwelling | parisons, and we have no wish whatever to 
afresh upon o i Phe space | depreciate the works to which some are in the 
we can spare new wo wiously | habit of trusting. We do but bear testimony to 
and avowedly ticant So fat s that | the value of the book before us, on which we are 
limitation oul own philol gical | now ace to rely. We open the book 
knowledge extends, we have drawn attention to | abs Intel haphazard, and stumble on the substan- 
the appearance and contents of successi parts, | tive aaah. We find first the various forms it 
including the parts comprised in the present volume. | has assumed in the process of development, the 
Were we ever so disposed —which our readers | derivation from the West German languages, the 
knuw is far from being the case—to insist upon | cognate forms, the explanation, the historical 
the sane sed omniscience of the reviewer, there | record, and the fourteen principal meanings assigned 
would be something like indecency in pitting our | it, including, of course, the recent and niuch dis 
own acquirements or knowledge against the col-| cussed word, a ‘“sculptor’s ghost.” In the form 
lective judgment of the best Englis! la Ou vast” Ww e find it employed in Old English or Anglo- 
functions have, consequently, been those rather of | Saxon as early as the ninth century, and in what 
the taster than of the censor. Such they remain. | may perhaps be called familiar use in the eleventh. 
With the appearance of the fourth volume, and) How many quotations are given in the four and 
the knowledge that t fifth will almost imme- | a half columns devoted to it we have not time to 
diately be given to the world, the work has! count. They include, of course, Shakespeare's “That 
made great and recognizable advance By the affable, familiar ghost, Which nightly gulls him 
close of the present year half will, it may be | with intelligence.” Turning to any other dictionary, 
hoped and supposed, be in the hands of the sub- we find in place of this full and flowing stream of 
seribers. By this time, then, surely the dictionary information a small rill, and with such we are no 
should be known and generally accessible. It is longer to be contented. We therefore protest in 
with a feeling akin to dismay that we find corre- | the name of scholarship against the attempt in in 
spondents who ignore its existence or insist upon flue itial quarters to substitute another—any other— 
the impossibility of obtaining access to it. With work forthis. Littré in France is in the way of being 
something more than dismay do we see a great supplanted. A century and more must pass before 
newspaper undertaking to commend and circulate any similar fate can attend our English dictionary. 
« dictionary of foreign (if kindred) growth, which . is searcely too much, indeed, to say that any 
is indeed a most respectable, litable, useful iture work, when that is needed, will but follow 
and interesting work, but no more like our own lines of this. Some little trouble is involved 
dictionary “ than 1” —we may not now say “we” in mastering the system, so as to render easy the 
**to Hercules.” When first the une e labour was task of reference; labour is, however, well spent 
begun, and one part slowly succeeded another, in the effort, and the remuneration is princely. We 
there was excuse for seeking a ern. and, have already said that every centre of population 
while waiting the best, putting up with the should be provided with the work. It seems worth 
good. We owned to feeling for a while despair while, mereover, to insist upon the expediency 
of seeing so much of the work in type as would of individual subscription. By the system of 
render it of practical utility to ourselves. That monthly payments now established the expense 
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is trivial to those who are able to afford any books 
whatever. Those who have once known the advan- 
tages attending possession and consultation will be 
little disposed to abandon either. 


An English Miscellany. Presented to Dr. Furnivall 
in Honour of his Seventy-tifth Birthday. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

PROCEEDINGS in honour of Dr. Furnivall, the well- 

known F. J. F. of our commis, have been in pro- 

gress since 12 July, 1899, and have resulted in a 

tribute to that eminent sc _ as novel in this 

country as it is gratifying. No English writer has 
stronger claims upon recognition such as is now 
afforded; none has worked with more unstinted 
energy, With more disinterested motive, more self- 
denving zeal, and, let it be added, with more con- 
spicuous success. We have to go back to the period 
of the Renaissance, ‘A the time when learning was 

a passion, to find an instance of a devotion to 

letters such as Dr. Furnivall has shown. In recog- 

nition of his services, Profs. Ker, Napier, and 


Oxford, and Cambridge, began a movement in 
which, from the first, America and Germany took 
an active share, and towards which French, Dutch, 
and Scandinavian scholarship has also contributed. 
The offering comprises a portrait of Dr. Furnivall, 
now in preparation, the presentation of a boat, 
and other things, of which the present volume is 
the most striking. This is somewhat more than 
an album amicorum ; it is what is called in Ger- 
many a Festschrift in Dr. Furnivall’s honour, to 
which scholars have been invited to contribute. 
Most handsomely have they responded to the call. 
So far as our knowledge of such things extends, 
there are two volumes in English literature which, 
though different in nature and intention, approx 
mate in some respects to this. The first is *Jon- 
sonus Virbius; or, the Memory of Ben Jonson 
revived by the Friends of the Muses,’ a work 
edited by Dr. Bryan Duppa, Bishop of Winchester, 
and published in 1638, a few months after Jonson’s 
death. It consists entirely of elegiacal poems in 
honour of Jonson by Lords Falkland and Buck- 
hurst, Sir John Beaumont, Henry King, Thomas 
May, William Habington (the author of 7. istara’), 
Edmund Waller, James Howell (of the ‘ Familiar 
Letters’), John Cleveland, Jasper Mayne, Owen 
Feltham, and very many others, some of no less 
reputation. <A similar tribute was paid the famous 
Duchess of Newcastle in “* Letters and Poems in 
Honour of the Incomparable Princess Margaret, 
Dutchess of Newcastle. Written by several Per- 
sons of Honour and Learning. In the Savoy, 1676.” 
This seems to have originated with the Senate 
of the University of Cambridge. Writers in it 
included Jasper Mayne (who, it seems, wrote in 
both comp vil Creorge Ethe reve, Henry More, 
Thomas Hobbes, Jno. Glanville, Thomas Shadwell, 
Bishop Pearson, and the like. 

From these works the present volume differs in 
being written while the recipient of homage is 


inhis praise. Such, naturally, appear. Prof. Skeat, 
ina pretended extract from an old MS., imitates 
humorously, and applies to Dr. Furnivall, a well- 
known passage in Chaucer. Prof. Saintsbury and 
the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke send also verses. 
Most of the contributions deal, however, seriously 
with matters of literary or philological interest. 
Sonumerous and so short are, for the most part, 


Skeat, representing Englis h studies in London, | 


alive and well, and in not being confined to verses | 


these, that to describe them would be but to give 
a catalogue raisonné of the contents of the book. 
A large number of the arti deal with dramatic 
subjects. Mr. Sidney Lee ids a valuable paper 
on “Sh pe speare and the Elizabethan Playgoer,’ Mr. 
W. A. Craigie writes on * The Gi spel of Nicodemus’ 
and the * York Mystery Plays, Mr. Pierce Butler 


on ‘The Origin of the Liturgical Drama,’ Herr 
Ewald Fliizel on *‘Udall’s Dialogues and Inter- 
ludes, M. Jusserand on ‘ Pageants and NSeatlolds 


Hye,’ Mr. Artiur F. Leach on * Some English Plays 
and Players, Mr. M. W. MacCallum on on 


Authorship of the Early ‘Hamlet,”’ and Mr. G. 

Moore Smith on King Jo and The trouble. 
some —— Prof. Herford sends a scene Trom 
his translation of Ibsen's * Love's Comedy,’ Mr. 


Henry I: idl Writes on ‘Some Prehistoric River 
N: umes,’ Mi . Earle on ‘The Place of English in 
Education,’ De. Garnett on ‘The Romance of the 
Lily,’ Nir. Gollancz on * The Quatrefoil of Love,’ 
Prof. Ker on * P Eng lish,’ Prof. Napier on 
*The Franks Casket’ and othe 3% subje cts, M. Gaston 
Paris on ‘ Amadas et Idoine,’ Prof. York Powell on 
| * Béowulf,” Mr. W. H. Stevenson on ‘English in 
English Schools,’ Prof. Skeat on ‘Andreas’ and 
‘Fata Apostolorum,’ Mr. Paget Toynbee on ‘ Dante,’ 
and Mr. H. Sweet on ‘Shelley’s “ Alastor.”’ 
We have given some only of the names, leaving 
very many distinguished writers unmentioned, 
The mere list toted shows, however, how hope- 
less would be, in the space at our disposal, the 
attempt to supply any criticism or comment upon 
articles every one of which challenges serious con- 
sideration. They constitute “chips” from some of 
the finest literary workshops in two continents, 
and they are a monument to Dr. Furnivall the 
most gratifying and honourable that a worker such 
as he can well receive. 


Acts of the Privy Conucil of England. New Series. 
Vol. XXL a.p. 1501. Edited hy John Roche 
Dasent, C.B. (Stationery Oftice.) 

Tue contents of the present volume, like those of 

its predecessors, are taken from the MS. known in 

the Council Office collection as Elizabeth, vol. ix., 

and cover the time between 25 March and 30 Sep- 

tember, 1591. The event of most importance with 
which the volume deals consists of the ‘dis spatch to 

France of two expeditions intended to assist 

Henry LV. in his combat with the League. Few 

historical periods are more familiar th in this to the 

student. These expeditions, respectively under the 
conduct of Sir John Norris a Lord Essex, were 
principally drawn from the forces in the Low 

Countries. Their dispatch furnishes Mr. Dasent 

with the opportunity, of which he avails himself, 

to compare the Netherlands as a source of supply of 
troops in the sixteenth century with India at the end 
of the nineteenth century. ery edifying subjects 
of study for the Englishman of to-day are furnished 
in the manner of raising troops for service abroad 
and in the contemplation of the rapacity of our 
otticers and the difficulties that beset the private 
soldier in his efforts to secure his pay. The con- 
ditions of payment were, indeed, such as to facilitate 
land encourage dishovesty on the part of the cap- 
| tains. Another matter of high interest consists in 
| the abortive attempt to capture the Spanish pate 
fleet. There is, of course, much trouble with Non 
conformists. Much is heard of the fear, very well 
grounded, of invasion, and strict orders are given 
to Sir Fraunces Drack, Sir John Gilbert, and others 
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to guard against further descents of the Spaniards. 
Among the duties assigned our sea captains was 
that of preventing the importation of French 
wines, spoken of again as Rochel wine. The pre- 
cinct of the Black Friars is said to be *‘ noisom ” to 
her Majesty’s subjects, on account of the “great 
heapes of soil and filth laid there, which in hot 
weather is very dangerous to breed infection.” 
Leave under certain restrictions is given to Har- 
man Buckhold, a goldsmith, to erect there an 
edifice. A noteworthy coincidence is that William 
Hacket is tortured to make him confess his crimes, 
and that —— Udall is condemned as guilty of felony. 
Thomas Hacket was the publisher of the ‘* Ralph 
Roister Doister’ of Nicholas Udall, that rarest of 
books. There is just a possibility that the intimacy 
between the fathers was continued in the children. 
Among the miscellaneous contents is a romantic 
abduction in Wales. 


The Letters of Cicero. Translated by Evelyn S. 
Shuckburgh, M.A. 4 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 
Tue latest addition to “ Bohn’s Libraries” — in 
every way worthy of the companionship into which 
it is thrust—is a complete translation of Cicero's 
letters, comprising the whole extant correspond- 
ence, arranged in chronological order. So early as 
1561 some of the epistles of Cicero were translated 
into English. Since then there have been seen the 
well-known renderings of William Melmoth and 
Dr. William Heberden and the selection by Mr. 
Jeans. None of these is, however, absolutely com- 
plete, the Brutus letters having been brought to light 
since the time of Heberden, and the present will 
henceforward be regarded as the authoritative edi- 
tion. Each volume is ushered in by an introduction 
explaining the historical conditions existing at the 
time when the letters were written, and com- 
municating such particulars as are known concern- 
ing Cicero’s correspondents. We have not to dwell 
afresh upon the character of the letters, important 
for the light they cast upon history at the most 
dramatic and important period in Roman annals, 
and profoundly interesting for the revelation of 
character which they furnish, nor have we to 
judge again the personality of a man who, though 
e inspires conflicting sentiments, is never regarded 
with indifference. Mr. Shuckburgh apologizes for 
not giving a rendering into French of the passages 
of Greek with which Cicero was accustomed to 
interlard his letters to Atticus. An apology is 
surely unnecessary, for the plan is unreasonable and 
inept. It may justly be pleaded in defence of this 
habit of quoting Greek, that to Atticus, who lived 
many years in Athens, Greek was practically a 
mother tongue, and it is possible that the passages 
Cicero quotes may be from the writings of Atticus 
himself. Apart from their inherent importance, 
the letters must be studied by all interested in 
Renaissance literature. Their influence upon the 
epistolary style of the humanists is abundantly 
evident. The translation is admirably executed. 


The History of Early Italian Literature to the Death 
of Dante. Translated from the German of Adolf 
Gaspary by Herman Oelsner, M.A. (Bell & Sons.) 

We have here yet another important addition to 

“Bohn’s Standard Library” in a translation of 

part of the opening volume of Herr Gaspary’s 

admirable history of early Italian literature. Now 
that a close knowlede of Dante has become an 
important part of a literary equipment, it is pro- 


bable that the works of the predecessors of that 
great writer will receive the attention hitherto 
denied them in this country. Some familiarity 
with the early Italian poets is, indeed, indis. 
pensable to all who seek to follow the renaissance 
of letters. It may furnish some encouragement to 
the study to say that the Italian language of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries offers no such 
difficulties as beset the English and French of the 
same epoch. What will specially commend the 
volume toa large class of readers is the fact that 
nearly half of it is occupied with the study of 
Dante. This portion forms an excellent introduc. 
tion to a knowledge of the ‘Commedia,’ though 
rather, perhaps, to its plan and execution than to 
its poetical merit. The volume contains the author's 
latest bibliographical and critical notes, 1887-99, 
In behalf of it it is claimed that, though a portion 
only of a larger work, it is complete in itself. A 
translation of the remainder of the work is, it is 
pleasant to learn, in contemplation. 


PuiLoLocy has suffered a serious loss by the 
death of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, under the signature 
F. H. our frequent contributor. He was born in the 
State of New York, and educated at Harvard. In the 
course of a wandering and singularly adventurous 
life, which included six months’ imprisonment with 
asmall garrison in Saugor during the Indian Mutiny, 
he acquired an exemplary knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Persian. Of the former language he was pro- 
fessor at Government College, Benares, and after- 
wards at King’s College, London. He also became 
librarian at the India Office. The degree of D.C.L 
was conferred upon him on 7 July, 1860. For thirty 
years he has lived in retirement among his books, 
rendering inestimable service to philology generally 
and to the * New English Dictionary’ in particular. 


HRotices to Correspondents 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested w 

in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com 
munication “ Duplicate.” 


InnES.—Please send name and address. 
awaits you. 


Letter 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed t 
“The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher’- 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to retum 
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